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assiduity in business, though he is very rude in
his demeanour. He does nothing without con-
sulting the King, and is desirous of doing justice,
especially to foreigners/'
This was somewhat premature, but it gives a
good idea of the process that was going on. There
is no doubt that Cromwell believed in his ability to
keep his footing politically; for he was anything but
rigid in his principles, and if the friendship with
France initiated by his rivals had, as it showed
signs of doing, developed into an alliance that
would enable Henry both to dismiss his fears of
the Emperor and throw over the Protestants, he
would probably have accepted the situation, and
have proposed a means for Henry to get rid of his
distasteful wife. But this opportunism did not
suit his opponents in Henry's Council. They
wanted to get rid of the man quite as much as they
did his policy; for his insolence had stung them
to the quick, great nobles as most of them were,
and he the son of a blacksmith. Some other means^
therefore, than a mere change of policy was necessary
to dislodge the strong man who guided the King.
Parliament had met on the I2th April, and it
was managed with Cromwell's usual boldness and
success.1 As if to mark that his great ability
was still paramount, he was made Earl of Essex
1 The King got a double grant of four fifteenths and tenths, payable
by instalments in four years ; a shilling in the pound on all lands, and
sixpence in the pound on personal property; aliens paying double ;
besides the confiscation of the great revenues of the Order of St. John.
Such taxation was almost without precedent in England, and certainly
added to Cromwell's unpopularity, already very great, owing to the
oppressiveness of his religious policy with regard to the religious houses
and his personal harshness.